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PROGRAM—GENERAL SESSIONS 


SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION 
The Industrial Relations Association of America 


)e 
. | AUDITORIUM THEATRE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


MAY 19 - 20 - 21, 1920 





WEDNESDAY. MAY 19 
Y 10.30 A. M.—CALL TO ORDER 


Address of Welcome, Cyrus McCormick, Jr., Works Manager, International Harvester 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Response, Philip J. Reilly, President, Industrial Relations Association of America. 








ng 11.00 A. M.—MAN AND INDUSTRY 
P. W. Litchfield, Vice-President and Factory Manager, Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 
on 3.00 P. M.—INCENTIVES AND PRODUCTION 


L. C. Marshall, Dean, School of Commerce and Administration, University of Chicago. 
i E. W. Hulet, Second Vice-President White Motor Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

ie 8.00 P. M.—LINKING UP THE WORKER WITH THE FINISHED PRODUCT 

H. B. Bole, Vice-President, Hydraulic Steel Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

ing Harry N. Clarke, President, The Corte-Scope Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


THURSDAY. MAY 20 


10.00 A, M.—COMMUNITY CONDITIONS AFFECTING LABOR STABILITY 

reet George F. Johnson, Vice-President, Endicott, Johnson Co. Endicott, N. Y. 
) C. A. Lippincott, The Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, Ind. 

3.00 P. M.—THE FOREMAN OF THE PRESENT AND FUTURE 

Co. LeRoy Kramer, Vice-President, The Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


‘ A. C. Horrocks, Director of Education, The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
we, Dudley R. Kennedy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


8.00 P. M.—STUNT NIGHT. 


id FRIDAY. MAY 21 
Co. 10.00 A. M.—ORGANIZED LABOR IN INDUSTRY 
Henry M. Leland, President, The Lincoln Motor Co., Dtroit, Mich. 
" Sidney J. Hillman, General President, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, New 
York City 
lorks E. J. McCone, General Manager, The Buffalo Commercial, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ass'n [ 3.00 P. M—WHAT MANAGEMENT WANTS 
E. W. Rice, Jr., President, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
B WHAT THE WORKINGMAN WANTS 
oc Sherman Rogers, former Oregon lumber jack. 
0. 


4.45 P. M.—BUSINESS SESSION 
8.00 P. M.—A NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS POLICY 





, 
' *Sectional and Subject Meetings Program on Page Four. 
ir Co. 
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REGISTER AND RESERVE NOW FOR CHICAGO MAY 19-21 





ADVANCE REGISTRATIONS 
INDICATE CONVENTION 
WILL BE BIGGEST YET 


Here’s the very latest information 
on the big Annual Convention. 

If present indications are to be re- 
lied upon, the Second Annual Meet 
at Chicago, May 19, 20 and 21, 
promises to be one of the liveliest and 
best attended gatherings of the whole 
year, outside of course, of the purely 
political conventions. The wide- 
spread interest in industrial relations 
coupled with the unusual economic 
conditions of today, have stimulated 
enthusiasm everywhere. The Con- 
vention Committee with its various 
sub-committees report that the little 
Registration and Hotel Reservation 
Cards are pouring in to headquarters 
at Chicago. 

The Auditorium Theatre is avail- 
able. Comfortable seats, proper 
lighting, heating and ventilation is 
assured for a gathering of 3,641. 
The acoustics are perfect. You’ll be 
able to see and hear everything from 
a comfortable opera chair. 

All the plans are practically com- 
pleted and our committee is not only 
able to assure proper accommoda- 
tions if your reservations are sent in 
at once, but also faithfully guaran- 
tees that each and every delegate is 
going to get an abundance of real 
dollars-and-cents profit from the con- 
vention. You'll go back to your 
office, store or factory with a bundle 
of new ideas—perhaps an entirely 
new viewpoint to aid you in the man- 
agement of your business. The Con- 
vention has been so planned that the 
whole question of industrial relations 
will be thoroughly covered from A to 
Z. To miss a single session may be 
the means of losing the very idea 
that may bring you the most profit. 

If for any reason you have not sent 
in your Registration and Hotel Re- 
servation Cards you are earnestly 
urged to do so at once. If you'll 
send them directly to F. C. W. Par- 
ker, Secretary, I. R. A. A., Associa- 
tion Building, Chicago, they will be 
turned over to the Central Commit- 
tee. They are right on the ground 
and will be able to take care of you 
and your entire party and give you 
considerably better service if they 
know at once your desires and just 
when you will arrive. Don’t forget 
to mail the TWO cards today. It’s 
very important. 


Everybody wants to attend this 
convention because of the benefit to 
be derived from it. The Committee 
has worked on this basis. It believes 
the larger the attendance the more 
opportunities are offered to meet the 
biggest men of the country—to ex- 
change ideas. The Program, shown 
in full on pages 6 and 7, is a most 
commendable one. It is a strong 
drawing card. It is proving a big 


(Continued on Page 3) 


CHICAGO COMMITTEE 
WILL HANDLE YOUR 
REQUEST FOR ROOMS 


Now is the time to make your hotel 
reservation for the Convention. The 
Chicago group has a committee to 
handle this work and we would sug- 
gest you send the enclosed card to 
Mr, F. W. Pardee, Chairman, 721 
First National Bank Building, Chica- 
go, Ill, without further delay. Don’t 
write to the hotels direct. Give your 
first, second and third choices, rate 
desired, number in room, whether 
with or without bath, time you ex- 
pect to reach Chicago and time of 
leaving. 

Hotels in the “Loop”, all within 
from five to fifteen minutes’ walk of 
the Auditorium, Michigan Boulevard 
and Congress Street, where the Con- 
vention Headquarters will be located 
and the meeting held, are given be- 
low. The figures shown are per day 
in each instance. All are on the 
European plan. 

AUDITORIUM HOTEL, Michigan Boule- 
vard, at Congress Street. Without bath—1, 
$2 and $2.50; 2, B With bath—1, 
$3.50, $4 and $5; 

BLACKSTONE "HOTEL, Michigan Boule- 
vard, at —— Street. With bath—1, $5 to 
$85 2 $12 to $15 

EVOORT HOTEL, 120 West Madison 
quan 7 La Salle. With bath—1, $3.50, $4 
and $5; $5, $6 and $7. Without path—, 
$2.25, $2. 3 and $2. 75 ; 2 $4, $4.50 and $5. 

CONGRESS HOT AND ANNEX, 
Michigan Boulevard, at “Congres Street. With- 
out bath—1, $3, $4 and $5; = ie and $6. With 
bath—1, $5, $6, $7 and $8; » $7, $7, $9 and 
$10. Two connecting 4k 1 bath—1, $10 
and up; 2 or 3, $12 and up 

FORT DEARBORN HOTEL, Van Buren 
and La Salle pe With toilet and souping 
ee 5 Py Lewy -50; 2, $3.50. With private bat 
GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL, Jackson 
Sune, at Dearborn Street. Without —_ 
$6 tea $35 2, $5. With bath—1i, $4 and up; 2, 

and 

HOTEL LA SALLE, Madison and Letaie 
Streets. With detached bath—1, $2 to $4; 
$3.50 to $6. With private bath—1, $4 to iy 
2, $6 to $10. Two connecting rooms with 
bath—2, $6.50 to $10; 3, $8.50 to $16; 4, 
$10.50 to $19. 

MAJESTIC HOTEL, Quincy Street, near 
Dearborn. With bath—2, $6; 4, $2 each. With- 
out bath—2, $4. 

MORRISON HOTEL, Madison and Clark 


a. With bath—1, $3.50 and up; 2, $5.50 
and u 

PALMER HOUSE, —_ and Monroe 
Streets. » $4.50. With- 


With bath—I, $3; 
out bath—1l, $2; $0. 

HOTEL SHERMAN. Randolph and Clark 
Streets. Without bath—1, $2.50 and $3. With 
bath—$4, by 50 and $5; 2, large bed, $5.50, $6, 
$7, $8 and $9; twin beds, $7, $8 and $9; 3, 
beds to suit, $8, $9 and $10; 4, beds to suit, 


$9, 10 and $12 
NEW SOUTHERN HOTEL, Michigan 

Roulevard, at Twelfth Street. Inside room, 
without bath—1, $1.50. Outside room, with- 
out bath—l, $2; each additional occupant, 
$1.50. Outside room, rr bath—1, $2.50 to 
$5; more than 1, $4 to 

STRATFORD HOTEL: Michigan Boule- 
vard, at Jackson. Without a $2.50; 2, 
$4. With shower bath—1, 2, "$5. With 
tub bath—1, $3.50 and up; 2, $4 and up. 


The following hotels are outside of the 
“Loop”, but are within 15 minutes ride of the 
Auditorium, on Illinois Central Railroad, or 
street car, with frequent service. They are 
quiet, comfortable hotels, away from the city’s 
roar. 


CHICAGO GENERAL CONVENTION 
COMMITTEE 


Here are the Chicago men and 
women who are leading the local 
endeavor to make the Convention 
next month the biggest and best ever. 
Every member of the Chicago Coun- 
cil is on the job and should have his 
or her name on the list, but space 
limitations forbid. 

Chairman, H. H. Haylett, Labor Man- 
ager, Alfred Decker & Cohn; 

Vice-President, J. W. Curry, Director, 
Industrial Relations, Standard Oil 
Co.; 

Treasuurer, P. E. Hathaway, Employ- 
ment Manager, The Northern Trust 
Co.; 

Secretary, F. C. W. Parker, Executive 
Secretary, Central Y. M. C. A.; 

M. C. Hobart, Albaugh-Dover Co.; 

Miss Helen Norris, Commonwealth 
Edison Co.; 

Arthur H. Young, Manager Indus- 
trial Relations, International Har- 
vester Co. 


The various sub-committee 
chairmen are:— 

Hotel Reservations — F. W. Pardee, 
721 First National Bank Building. 

Registrations—C. L. Woodfield, Poole 
Brothers. 

Halls and Rooms for Round-Table 
Groups—D. H. Holmes, Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. 

General Reception—H. G. Ellerd, Ar- 
mour & Co.. 

—s I. Thomas, A. W. Shaw 

oO. 

Finance—E. E. Sheldon, 
mouth Court. 

Music—C. R. Beard, Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. 

Badges—H. A. Seymour, Literature 
and Printing, Commonwealth Edi- 
son Co. 

Stunt Night Program—F. A. Krafft, 
Alfred Decker & Cohn. 

Complimentary Tickets—R. C. Booth, 
Associated Shoe Mfrs. 

Chicago Delegation Plans—F. M. 
Sayre, Corn Products Refining Co. 

Special Entertainment for Women 
Guests—Miss Avis Ring, Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. 

Plant Visitation—Judson F. Lee, Ro- 
senwald & Weil. 

Exhibits—F. A. Tooley, Atlas Calcu- 
lating Service. 


731 Ply- 








COOPER-CARLTON HOTEL, Hyde Park 
Boulevard, My 53rd ony With bath— 1, $3, 
$4 and $5; 2, $4, $5 and $6. 

LEXINGTON HOTEL, Michigan Boule- 
vard, at 22nd Street. With bath—1, $2, $2.50 
and $3; $1 extra per day for each ’ additional 
$5; $1 per day extra for each additional occu- 
occupant. With private bath—1, $3, $4 and 
pant. 

HOTES. WINDERMERE, American Plan, 
1614 East 56th Street. With bath—1l, $6 to 
$8; 2, $9 to $41... Two rooms, with bath—2, 


$10 to $14. 

HOTEL DEL PRADO, American Plan, 
Midway Boulevard and Jackson Park. With 
bath—2, $5.50 per person. 
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THE ONE CONVENTION YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO MISS 





CHICAGO—CONVENTION CITY 


Chicago, fourth largest city in the 
world, is located at the southern end 
of Lake Michigan. The first settle- 
ment was made at Fort Dearborn, at 
the junction of what is now River 
and North Michigan Avenues. The 
city was organized in 1837, the pop- 
ulation being 4,175 and the area ten 
square miles. The present popula- 
tion is over 2,400,000 and the area 
200 square miles. It has a water 
front of 96 miles, of which 20 miles 
is equipped with dock and railroad 
facilities. Twenty-eight trunk lines, 
with 150,000 miles of rails, center in 
the city’s six terminals. Fifty mil- 
lion people live with twelve hours 
ride by rail. Seven suburban and 
interurban electric lines radiate from 
the city. 


Chicago parks and playgrounds 
occupy over 4,300 acres of ground, 
there are 78 miles of boulevards, 
driveways, 3,217 miles of streets, of 
which 2,174 miles are paved. Omni- 
bus service inaugurated in 1853, has 
grown to 1,350 miles of street and 
elevated railways, with a daily pas- 
senger traffic of over 3,050,000 per- 
sons. 


On October 8, 1871, a fractious 
cow caused a fire that destroyed 200 
lives, 18,000 buildings and an esti- 
mated loss of over $200,000,000. 
Now the big packing companies have 
their headquarters in the Stockyard 
District and thousands of cows lose 
their lives yearly that America ana 
Europe may be fed. 


Twenty-nine theatres, four music 
halls and innumerable motion pic- 
ture houses furnish the tired business 
man with relaxation. Club life is 
furnished by sixty-five leading clubs, 
representing almost everything worth- 
while in clubdom. Wayfarers and 
those unable to find private housing 
are cared for by sixty-three hotels, 
whose rates range from $1 a day up- 
ward. The finances of the city and 
its people are kept in twenty-four Na- 
tional and 117 State Banks. Ills of 
body are cared for by sixty-seven hos- 
Ditals and the ills of the soul find re- 
lief in scores of churches of every 
denomination. The Y. M. C. A., the 
Y. W. C. A., the K. of C., and similar 
organizations have wide spreading 
contacts. 

Police from thirty-four precincts 
guard the safety of the city and the 
the offenders are brought before ten 
Criminal Municipal Courts. Chicago 
also is the County Seat of Cook 
County, the County Buildings and 
Offices being located there. 

Within a radius of 500 miles are 
Some of the largest industries of the 
country, employing over 500,000 
workers 

Chicagoites say it is a pretty good 
town—let’s find out during the we°k 
of May 16. 





HOW ONE COMPANY TELLS 
WORKERS OF RELIEF 
ASSOCIATION 


a ee Relief Association 


WHAT IT IS 
It is an Association with a member- 
ship ee of employees of The.... 
PRE ompany. Its object is to 
provide Relief and render assistance to 
its members in case of Sickness, Acci- 
dent, Total Disability or Death. 


WHAT IT DOES 
It provides Sickness and Accident 
Benefits after the first week—which 
continue thereafter during disability, to 
a maximum of 16 weeks in any consec- 
utive 52 weeks. Benefits are viz:— 
Clas A . . . . $12.00 weekly 
(Men under age 50 at time of 
joining Association) 
ClaassB..« «© le OBO Weekly 
(Men over age 59 at time of 
joining Association) 


It provides each member with an 
Aetna Life Insurance Policy for $1,000i 
increasing $500 for each 5 years of 
service, maximum $3,000. The Policy 
covers Death, or Permanent Total Dis- 
ability occurring prior to age 60, and is 
furnished each member Fre of Charge, 
by and at the expense of The......... 
Company. 


WHAT IT COSTS 
The admission Fee is $1.00. Monthly 
dues 50 cents. 
The cost, therefore, is extremely low, 
the yearly dues averaging less than 2 
cents daily. 


JOIN TODAY 
Make application to your Foreman or 
at the Relief Office 











CONVENTION 

(Continued from Page 2) 
aid to the Publicity Committee in 
getting announcements in news- 
papers, magazines and trade papers. 
In addition to this the country is be- 
ing covered with letters, bulletins 
and attractive stickers. Each mem- 
ber is being urged to use the stickers 
freely on letterheads and envelopes. 
One member has distributed 50,000 
of these stickers to every manufac- 
turer rated $5,000 and over in the 
territory nearest to Chicago. 

The Secretary of each Local Coun- 
cil has been appointed a member of 
the ‘‘Local Council Promotion Com- 
mittee.” They are especially well 
fitted to instantly acquaint members 
and prospective members with all the 
facts and benefits to be gained at the 
Convention. They have a supply of 
programs, letters, registration and 
hotel reservation cards. 

The three day Convention is to be 
made up of two-hour general ses- 
sions mornings, afternoons and eve- 
nings. This allows ample time for 
round-table group discussions at the 
luncheon and dinner hours of all 
three days. 

The program opens Wednesday 
morning, May 19, with an address of 


welcome by Cyrus McCormick, Jr. 
He will be followed by P. W. Litch- 
field, Vice-President and * Factory 
Manager of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co., on ‘‘Man, the Foundation 
of Enterprise.” Events will then 
move rapidly along, every minute of 
the day and evening for three days 
being crowded with things really 
worth while from every angle of the 
personnel and employment executive. 

Thursday evening holds a big 
SURPRISE for everybody. It is to 
be “Stunt Night’, under the able 
direction of the Chicago Council, 
with Fred A. Krafft, Chairman. Na- 
turally everybody is “buzzing’’ about 
it—but not a word has leaked out so 
far. It is a complete mystery up to 
date—but we are told on good 
authority that to miss this perform- 
ance will not only greatly impair 
your industrial education—but keep 
you from having a ton of laughter. 
You'll not be disappointed. 

One of the features of the plans 
that have been made by the commit- 
tee is an opportunity for delegates 
to visit important plants in Chicago. 
You should arrange to come a day 
earlier or to stay over an extra day. 
The committee has planned to take 
care of you on Saturday, too. Some 
of these plant visitation trips include 
luncheon at the company restaurants. 
These trips make possible 100% use 
of your time while in Chicago. 

As a final word we must not forget 
the ladies. Special arrangements 
have been made for ladies who 
accompany delegates. Miss Avis 
Ring, of the International Harvester 
Company, as Chairman of the Ladies’ 
Committee, will see to it that every 
courtesy is extended and that every- 
thing is done to make the stay in 
Chicago a most enjoyable one. 

This great Convention gives every 
employer, large or small, an excep- 
tional opportunity to meet the suc- 
cessful employers from all parts of 
the country, which may aid greatly 
in handling employees, settling dis- 
putes, increasing production, pre- 
venting labor troubles, building up 
loyalty and good-fellowship and also 
in holding the entire force in trim 
working condition. 

Don’t fail to be present at the Con- 
vention when the opening gavel is 
rapped by President Reilly, on Wed- 
nesday morning, May 19. Let your 
slogan henceforth be ‘‘Meet Me In 
Chicago.” 


Cc. C. P. A. MEETING 
The annual reunion and dinner of 
the members of the Committee on 
Classification of Personnel in the 
Army will be held during the Chicago 
Convention. The session will prob- 
ably be on the evening of May 20. 
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PROGRAM—SUBJECT AND SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 19, 1920 
SUBJECT LUNCHEON MEETINGS 12:30 P. M. — 2:30 P. M. 
AMERICANIZATION—Chairman, George F. Quimby, Industrial Service Sec’y, Associated Industries of Mass. 
SHOP AND WORKS COMMITTEES—Chairman, Arthur H. Young, Manager, Industrial Relations, International 
Harvester Co., Chicago, II. 
HOW MANY HOURS PER DAY—Chairman, H. N. Wood, Supt., Union Switch and Signal Co., Swissvale, Pa. 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DEPARTMENT COSTS—Chairman, Dale Wolf, Director, Employment Service Depart- 
ment, Miller Lock Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CO-OPERATIVE STORES—Chairman, D. M. Bomeisler, American Woolen Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
PERSONAL AID TO WORKERS—Chairman, J.W. Hart, Director Industrial Relations, White Motor Co., Cleveland. 
GROUP INSURANCE—Chairman, H. Walter Forster, Vice-President, Independence Bureau, Philadelphia, Pa. 
STOCK PURCHASE BY EMPLOYES—Chairman, C. R. Beard, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
CO-ORDINATION WITH EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS—Chairman, Dr. C. W. Prosser, Dunwoody Institute, Min- 
neapolis. 
JOB SPECIFICATION AND JOB ANALYSIS—Chairman, Franklyn Meine, Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICE METHODS—Ist Session—Chairman, George D. Halsey, Employment Manager, Cincin- 
nati Milling Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

SECTIONAL DINNER MEETINGS 6:00 P. M. — 7:30 P. M. 
BANKS—Chairman, P. E. Hathaway, Manager, Employment and Welfare, Northern Trust Company, Chicago, IIl. 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES—Chairman, J. M. Eaton, Industrial Manager, Lincoln Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 
INSURANCE COMPANIES—Chairman, C. E. Johnston, Asst. Sec’y, Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
PRINTING TRADES—Chairman, 

OIL—Chairman, V. R. Currie, Gen’] Supt., Employment and Service Department, The Texas Co., Houston, Texas. 
THURSDAY, MAY 20, 1920 
SUBJECT LUNCHEON MEETINGS 12:30 P. M. — 2:30 P. M. 
MENTAL TESTS—Chairman, Beardsley Ruml, The Scott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
DEVELOPING UNDERSTUDIES—Chairman, E. E. Sheldon, Supervisor Apprentice School, R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons Co., Chicago, Ill. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND LABOR POLICIES—Chairman, Judge Philip S. Post, Vice-President, in charge of Public 
Relations, International Harvester Co., Chicago, Ill. 
PLANT PAPERS—Chairman, M. C. Turpin, Assistant Manager, Publicity Department, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DEVELOPING PLANT SPIRIT—Chairman, John Williams, Director of Personnel, Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Co., Stamford, Conn. 
WAGE LEVELS—Chairman, George E. MacIlwain, Labor Expert, Babson’s, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
eee Re Wm. M. Leiserson, Chairman, Labor Adjustment Board, Rochester Clothing Industries, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
APPRENTICE TRAINING—Chairman, Franklin T. Jones, Assistant Employment Supervisor, The Warner & 
Swasey Co., Cleveland, Ohio. ; 
SHORTAGE OF LABOR—Chairman, M. A. Flynn, Director of Labor, B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 
DEVELOPING THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS STAFF—Chairman, W. H. Winans, Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation, New York City. 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICE METHODS—2nd Session—Chairman, George D. Halsey, Employment Manager, Cincin- 
nati Milling Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
SECTIONAL DINNER MEETINGS 6:00 P. M. — 7:80 P. M. 
PUBLIC UTILITIES—Chairman, D. W. K. Peacock, Personnel Department, The Philadelphia, Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DEPARTMENT STORES—Chairman, J. C. Reilly, Employment Manager, Lord & Taylor, New York City. 
RAILROADS—Chairman, 
GARMENT TRADES—Chairman, Byers M. Gitchell, Labor Manager, New York City. 
STEEL INDUSTRIES—Chairman, Whiting Williams, Cleveland, Ohio. 
LUMBER—Chairman, Edwin L. Holloway, Employment Manager, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
RUBBER—Chairman, C. 8. Ching, W. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 
PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRIES EMPLOYING UNDER 500—Chairman, 
FRIDAY, MAY 21, 1920 
SUBJECT LUNCHEON MEETINGS 12:30 P. M. — 2:30 P. M. 
RESTAURANTS—Chairman, Earl B. Morgan, Employment Manager, Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PERIODIC RATING—Chairman, W. S. MacArthur, Office Manager, Armour & Co., Chicago, III. 
VACATIONS—Chairman, Hugh Fullerton, Service Director, The H. Black Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS—Chairman, Ralph G. Wells, Secretary, Boston Emp. Mgrs. Association. 


INTRODUCING THE NEW WORKER—Chairman, Philip Stremmel, Superintendent, National Enameling and 
Stamping Co., Granite City, Ill. 





THRIFT PLANS—Chairman, W. A. Grieves, Assistant Secretary, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

HOUSING—Chairman, N. F. Daugherty, General Motors Co., Detroit, Mich. 

BUDGETING PERSONAL EXPENSES—Chairman, C. H. Weiser, Engineer Personnel Work, Southwestern Bell 
Telephone System, St. Louis, Mo. 

RECREATION—Chairman, H. O. Bodine, President, Industrial Athletic and Recreation Assoc’n, Rochester, N. Y. 

RELATIONS. OF EMPLOYMENT OFFICE AND FOREMEN—Chairman, E. J. Cole, Superintendent, Acheson 
Graphite Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


YMENT OFFICE METHODS—3rd Session—Chairman, George D. Halsey, Employment Manager, Cincin- 
nati Milling Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


6:00 P. M. — 7:30 P. M. SECTIONAL DINNER MEETINGS 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES—Chairman, Myron J. Jones, Service Manager, Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
MINES—Chairman, N. D. Hubbell, Director Service Department, W. J. Rainey, Uniontown, Pa. 

METAL TRADES—Chairman, L. R. Clausen, Deere & Co., Moline, Ill. 

TEXTILE MANUFA 


CTURING—Chairman, H. Gilbert, Francke, Pacific Mills, Boston, Mass. 
PACKING INDUSTRIES—Chairman, John Calder, Manager, Industrial Relations, Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
SHOH MANUFAOCTURING—Chairman, H. A. Pope, International Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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SOME OF THE MORE IMPORTANT POINTS OF INTEREST IN CHICAGO 


Courtesy of the Chicago Real Estate Index Co. 


CB IAW wn 


Auditorium Hotel and Theatre 


Congress Hotel 
Blackstone Hotel 
LeSalle Hotel 
Windson-Clifton Hotel 
Palmer Hotel 

Fort Dearborn 

Briggs House 
Bismark Hotel 
Morrison Hotel 

Grant Hotel 

Sherman Hotel 
Victoria Hotel 
Stratford Hotel 
Wellington Hotel 
Great Northern Hotel and Theatre 





THE CHICAGO REAL ESTATE 


CoprRiGnT 39 By 








18 Majestic Hotel 

19 Grand Pacific Hotel 

20 Federal Buildin 

21 City Hall and Court House 
22 Chicago Public Library 


23 Crerar Library 


24 Art Institute 

25 Board of Trade Building 
26 Field Museum 

27 LaSalle Street Station 
28 Union Passenger Station 
29 Grand Central Station 
30 Dearborn Street Station 
31 Northwestern Passenger Station 
32 American Music Hall 

33 Ziegfield Theatre 

34 Folly Theatre 


ATmctic 


fine 


oh acaes 


INDEX CO. 


Studebaker Theatre 
Princess Theatre 
Majestic Theatre 
McVicker’s Theatre 
Columbia Theatre 
LaSalle Opera House 
Cohan’s Grand Opera House 
Palace Theatre 
Cort Theatre 
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QUESTIONNAIRES 


The questionnaires of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, 19 West 
44th Street, New York, are worth 
cogitating over a bit. 

If you haven’t seen them, write ’em 
and get them. Then send us a copy 
of your reply or your answers to the 
questions on the one covering Indus- 
trial Relations. 


STUDENT HELP FOR THE 
SUMMER 
Students at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology are looking for 
work during their vacation, June 14 
till October 2. 


Many worked before going to the 
technical school, and require little 
breaking in. They are experienced 
draftsmen, factory hands, machinists, 
research assistants, and clerks. 

These students will be looking for 
responsible positions after they grad- 
uate. By taking them on during 
their vacation you will not only get 
much needed help for the summer 
load, but also a line on a possible 
future business leader. 


Write UNDERGRADUATE EM- 
PLOYMENT BUREAU, MASSACHU- 
SETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
OGY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS., tell them 
the kind of man you want. 


LABOR AND HOUSING SHORTAGE 
IS REPORTED 


A survey of labor conditions in the 
State of New Hampshire made by the 
Employment Managers’ Association 
of Manchester in co-operation with 
the New Hampshire Manufacturers’ 
Association, is summarized as fol- 
lows: 

Of sixty-five manufacturers re- 
sponding to a questionnaire, forty- 
one reported a present shortage of 
skilled labor; twenty-three a suffi- 
ciency of skilled labor and one a sur- 
plus. 

Of unskilled labor, thirty-eight re- 
ported a shortage; twenty-four a 
sufficiency, and three a surplus. 

As to the needs for the next six 
months, fifty-one report a greater 
need for help and fourteen advise 
they will not require additional as- 
sistance during that period. 

As to the housing problem, all 
state that it exists in their com- 
munity to a greater or less extent. 
Only fifteen manufacturers report 
they have no housing problem to con- 
tend with. Twenty-eight out of 
thirty-three cities report a shortage 
of from 15 to 250 houses each. With 
but few exceptions, no steps are be- 
ing taken to relieve the situation. In 
the few cities that are working on 
the problem the Chamber of Com- 
merce is heading the movement in 
almost every instance. 


The Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey has reduced the number of 
years upon which is based the aver- 
age earnings which determine the pen- 
sion to which a retiring employee is 
entitled, from ten years to five. If 
@ man has been employed twenty 
years he is entitled to two percent. 
for each year of service, or forty per- 
cent. of his average earnings for the 
last five years of service. It is based 
on actual earnings and every day lost 
counts against his pension. 


IMMIGRATION CONFERENCE 


An all day’s conference was held 
in New York, on April 7, 1920, by 
the Inter-Racial Council. Of state- 
ments made by numerous speakers, 
the following high spots stick in our 
mind: 

1. Present shortage of labor in United 
States estimated as between four and 
five million. 

2. Emigration growing and prohibition 
has had the effect of increasing it. 

3. Press all through Europe using prohi- 
bition in U. S. in every way possible 
to prevent prospective immigrants 
from coming to the United States. 

4. Literacy test in Immigration Law of 
U. th emain obstacle to immigra- 
tion at this time. 

5. Growing feeling among farmers 
against manufacturing plants because 
of shorter hours and higher pay of 
industries. 

6. Shortage of farm labor more acute 
than that for industry. 

7. Farmers stated that we as yet have 
heard but little of the HIGH cost or 
living compared to what we will hear 
next year. 

8. Twenty per cent. reduction in farm 
production this year because of labor 
shortage. 

9. Literacy test strikes particularly at 
farm labor. 

10. Foreign Ly my press provides an 
opportunity for the literate to secure 
information which would not other- 
wise be presented to them, if papers 
in foreign languages were suspended. 

11. Special safeguards for protection of 
savings of foreign born needed to pro- 
tect them from numerous schemers 
who prey upon them in one way or 
another. 

A memorial and resolutions were 
adopted by the conference and copies 
may be secured by addressing the 
Council at 120 Broadway, New York. 
The proceedings will probably be 
published. The outstanding points 
in the resolution call for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to plan for and 
direct the handling of immigration, 
as well as for the repeal of the liter- 
acy test now in U. S. Immigration 
Law. 


D. Carlton Taylor, Easton, Pa., is 
now connected with the Training De- 
partment of the Eastman Kodak Co. 
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SALARIES 
Here are the salaries which we are 
informed are paid to the offi- 
cers of a few Unions: 
UNITED HATTERS OF NORTH 
AMERICA 


Fe $4,000.00 per year 
Or re Oe 4,000.00 “ “ 
AMALGAMATED IRON, STEEL AND 
TIN WORKERS 
EE ERS $5,000.00 per year 
Secretary-Treasurer ........ waa «| 
Assistant Secretary ......... 4,064.00 “ “ 
Insurance Secretary ........ 4,064.00 “ “ 
Three Vice-Presidents ...... 4,064.00 “ “ 
DE Voces os salenewwesiawes 4,514.00 “ “ 
INTERNATION ASSOCIATION OF 
MACHINISTS 
PE .0009.05004.0400aeee $4,200.00 per year 
eg, ee 3,600.00 wis 
Secretary-Treasurer ......... 3,600.00 “ “ 
DEE: capaecnee=etenseteows 3,000.00 “ 
INTERNATIONAL pOoLper UNION 
OF NORTH AMERICA 
IIE ioc on dds casine's weds $3,750.00 per year 
Ist Vice-President........... aye COU 


2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th and 





7th Vice-Presidents........ 2,400.00 “ “ 
ON EPO anew * * 
Assistant Secretary.... ease * © 
ee ere ste ~~ * 
Assistant Financier ........ tae CU 
MENGE. Sieccceseenwenees 2,230.40 “ 
RN oc: thatiig d0.6-00)440:0 Sarewiers 2,500.00 “ * 
re naw" * 
BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS’ UNION: 
OO eae $5, _ 00 per year 
Vice-President ....ccccccces 4,000.00 
errr nr 5,000.00 “ “ 

PATTERNMAKERS’ LEAGUE OF 

NORTH AMERICA 

DE cnccevecgucveapene $5,000.00 per year 
Se $65 per week and expenses 

FLINT GLASS WORKERS’ UNION 
PE ota eied ansnwenscee $5,000.00 per year 
Secretaryl1Treasurer ........ 3,300.00 “ “ 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS OF 
AMERICA 


TET eee $5,000.00 per yera 
Secretary-Treasurer ........ 4,800.00 “ “ 
Three Vice-Presidents ...... 3,500.00 “ “ 


INTERNATIONAL STEAM AND 
OPERATING ENGINEERS 
arr $4,600.00 per year 
Secretary-Treasurer ........ 3,600.00 “ “ 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
BLACKS 


MITHS 
OOO LEE IE $5,000.00 per year 
a 3S abi 
Secretary-Treasurer ......... 3,100.00 “ “ 
SNE \ aeciabie dice wessennawees 2,700.00 “ “ 
BOILERMAKERS AND IRON 
SHIPBUILDERS 
ee ee Pee: $4,700.00 per year 
Assistant President ........ — ll 
Nine Vice-Presidents ....... 2,700.00 “ “ 
Secretary-Treasurer ......... 3,700.00 “ “ 
EE. sce eiitaaetiones ees 3,300.00 “ “ 


HOD CARRIERS, BUILDING AND 
COMMON LABORERS 
NS dg ot cand cian erase * 500.00 per year 
Secretary-Treasurer ........- 3,000.00 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 
EMPLOYEES 
Re aR ae OE $3, a. pene per year 


Vice-President ....ccceceees 
Secretary-Treasurer ......... 3, 900. ied 


INTERNATIONAL SEIS TION OF 
LONGSHOREME 

i EOS $5, 00, “4 per year 

Secretary-Treasurer ........0++ 


RAILWAY AND ern iii 
FREIGHT HANDLERS, EXPRESS 
AND STATION EMPLOYEES 
PROMACHE ococccccscccccces $10,000.00 per year 

Vice-President ............ 6,000.00 
Secretary-Treasurer ....... 7,500.00 “ “ 


TEANSTE. CHAUFFEURS, STABLE- 
MEN AND HELPERS 


PUREE . cc:cs.cpiases nace cee $5,000.00 per year 
Secretary-Treasurer ........ 5,000.00 “ “ 
PE ov cuaisawncninedtneen 5, a 


000. 
Seven Vice-Presidents and Organizers $10.00 
per day, with $8.00 additional for hotel ex- 
penses. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
MUSICIANS 


PRIUS oc ccisccceveesseun $5, ey = per year 
BOGIES ociccscscsiceswoswed $3,0 
CARPENTERS AND adie OF 
AMERICA 
er ee $5,000.00 per year 
1st Vice-President .......... 3,510.00 
ON ae 3,900.00 “ * 
bo | ere oe tee lh 
GLASS ph ERS BLOWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
PRRINE vis oeiceidccatcceeeeet $4,000.00 per year 
Vice-President ............. 3,000.00 “ “ 
SOOPUUNEE | b.k-cencbaneseneses 3,000.00 “* “ 
TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION 
PEE icons naiinvennee $5,000 


.00 per year 
Secretary-Treasurer ........ .000.00 “ “ 
BARBERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION 
Secretary-Treasurer ......... $5,000.00 per year 
President and General Or- 
eS OS ae 3,500.00 “ “ 


STREET AND ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION 
PINE 6a ksnewcceaqscars $10,000.00 per year 
Vice-Presidents and Executive Board Mem- 

bers, $11.00 per day. 





FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


Our Company pays out in 
wages and salaries about $600,- 
000.00 per year. Our rents, 
power, insurance, repairs, up- 
keep, hauling, coal, belting, oil, 
etc., cost about $300,000.00 
more. These two items total 
$900,000.00. We work five 
days a week at 9 hours and 36 
minutes each, or 250 days per 
year. At this rate each work- 
ing day costs $3,600.00, each 
minute costs $6.26. If each 
employee only wasted five min- 
utes each day, one can easily 
figure how much loss this 
would be ina year. Each min- 
ute is worth $6.26 to you as 
well as the firm. Don’t waste! 

Wasted minutes cannot be 
salvaged. Wasted minutes re- 
duce your income. Every work- 
ing minute has a real value for 
you as well as the firm. Don’t 
waste!—Continental Pathnder. 











A physical rating card system has 
been introduced by the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company for those 
using the gymnasium. The results 
of the physical examination, age 
weight, height and condition are kept 
on the card, together with sugges- 
tions applying to the improvement of 
his health. Every six months another 
examination is given, after following 
a course of physical treatment and 
education prescribed by the physical 
director. The main idea is to re- 
lieve a man of any trouble and re- 
move abnormal conditions where 
possible. 


PERSONNELS 


W. V. Elliott has resigned as Sec- 
retary of the Bridgeport group and 
has been succeeded by H. K. Mallett 
of the Crane Co. Mr. Elliott is now 
engaged in manufacturing’ organ 
pipes. 

Don F.Walton, who was associated 
with the personnel work of the 
American Express Company, is now 
connected with the Interchurch 
World Movement, New York. 

Eddie Ruhlbach, formerly with the 
Submarine Boat Corporation, is now 
heading the Personnel Service Divi- 
sion of the National Piano Manufac- 
turers’ Association, New York. 

R. E. Webster, formerly with the 
Linde Air Products Company, New 
York, is now with the Knox Hat 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

G. W. VanAlstyne has resigned as 
Employment Manager of the Electric 
Cable Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
to take up another phase of employ- 
ment work with the Electric Cable 
Co., that city. 

George A. Laub has severed his 
connection as Employment Manager 
of the American Car and Foundry 
Co., Berwick, Pa., to accept the 
superintendency of a rolling mill for 
the Sligo Iron and Steel Co. 


Mrs. Flossa Roper Washburn, for- 
merly employment managr for the 
Printz-Biederman Company, Cleve- 
land, is now Manager of the Kenton 
Mfg. Co., Kenton, Ohio. 

William Bulzing, of Kohler & 
Campbell, New York, won $15 for 
suggesting CHORDS as the name of 
their new plant publication. 


SEEKING A NAME 

The Ritter Lumber Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, has joined the con- 
cerns issuing plant publications. 
Under the title “Just Born—But Not 
Named,” the first issue made its 
appearance early in April. Edwin 
L. Holloway, head of the Personnel 
Department, is the editor. All 
branches of the concern is covered. 
It is a well edited, nicely made-up 
sheet that should appeal to the work- 
ers. A prize of $10 is offered for the 
best name. 


H. R. Mallinson & Co., silk manu- 
facturers, Astoria, Long Island, has 
purchased four apartment houses 
containing eighty-five four and five 
room apartments, within four blocks 
of their factory, for the use of em- 
ployees. 

PLACEMENTS 

So that concerns wanting indus- 
trial relations workers and workers 
wanting positions may be brought to- 
gether, a place will be provided at the 
Chicago Convention for this purpose. 
An experienced personnel man will 
be in charge. No fees will be exacted 
and both concerns and workers are 
urged to make use of the facilities, 
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WHAT ARMCO MEDICAL SERVICE 
MEANS 


By Dr. H. H. Smith, Chief Surgeon 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
Middletown, Ohio 





During the period of construction 
of the East Side Works, and with its 
completion in 1911, the officials of 
the Company felt the need of better 
facilities for taking care of injured 
employees, the need of a department 
definitely organized to carry on this 
important phase of industrial work. 
They felt that the Company’s duty 
to Armco men did no begin and end 
with accidents, but that the Company 
should do everything within reason, 
that was sound and in accord with 
good business, to help employees to 
become better citizens, thrifty and 
happier workmen. 


Two small dispensaries formed the 
nucleus from which has sprung the 
Armco Main Hospital, Colored Club 
Hospital, Central Works Dispensary, 
Shops Dispensary, treatment room in 
the Administration Building, and 
Physical Examination Department. 
Ambulance stations with motor am- 
bulance service have replaced hand 
conveyed stretchers. From the sole 
care of accident cases, the work has 
been amplified to include the treat- 
ment of employees for injuries or ail- 
ments beyond those coming under 
the provisions of the State Compen- 
sation law. So long as a man is able 
to work and be on the job he is en- 
titled to this medical service, which 
is given free of cost to the employee. 


The Main Hospital contains wait- 
ing, dressing, sterilizing, drug dis- 
pensing rooms and office, kitchen, 
dining and living rooms for the ma- 
tron, a fully equipped operating room 
and wards for patients. A complete 
laboratory is provided where analysis 
of all kinds, both microscopical and 
chemical, can be made, and one of 
the latest Kelley-Koett transformer 
type X-Ray machines is in use. 

The Colored Club Hospital is main- 
tained in connection with the Armco 
Colored Club and consists of waiting, 
dressing and drug rooms, a kitchen, 
pantry, bath, two private rooms and 
two ten-bed wards. This hospital is 
maintained for the care of colored 
men who live in the camp. Not only 
are accident cases among colored em- 
ployees promptly taken care of at 
this hospital, but if men living in the 
camp become sick, they are taken 
care of also and are given the best 
medical and nursing attention. 

The Central Works Dispensary 
consists of three rooms, waiting, 
dressing and consultation rooms. It 
is maintained for the convenience 
and care of men who may become 
sick or are injured while at work in 
the Central Works plant. 

The Shops Dispensary was built 
and equipped during the winter and 
spring of 1918, and was opened in 
close proximity to the forging, and 


subsidiary departments. This Dis- 
pensary is a complete little hospital 
in itself, with waiting, dressing, drug 
and special treatment rooms, and a 
rest room for girls working in de- 
partments nearby. 

A waiting and treatment room is 
maintained in the General Adminis- 
tration Building for the convenience 
and treatment of office employees. 

Each of these dispensaries and 
hospitals are fully equipped for the 
work intended. For instance, the 
treatment room in the General Ad- 
ministration Building is equipped 
with a modern nose and throat outfit 
and electric cabinet for giving Fora- 
dic, High Frequency and Violet Ray 
treatments, a Burdock light cabinet 
and other appliances to take care of 
ailments common to office people. 

The personnel of the Medical De- 
partment normally consists of three 
full time physicians, six graduate 
female nurses and five experienced 
male nurses, three clerks, a matron 
and two janitors. 

The watchword of the Department 
from the beginning has been ‘“‘Service 
to all alike regardless of race, color, 
nationality or position.’’ The doctors 
and nurses have striven to know men 
only as men, and not by their posi- 
tion or previous condition of servi- 
tude. “A square deal for all with 
special favors to none,’”’ has become 
the Departmental slogan. 

The scope of the work done by the 
Department has gradually widened. 
In the beginning no attempt was 
made to treat the minor ailments of 
employees of the Company, even 
though they were on duty. The work 
was confined entirely to the care of 
accidents that occurred in the plant. 
Today we not only administer to a 
man’s needs when he is injured in 
the plant, but he may feel free to 
come to any one of the various dis- 
pensaries for any injury or ailment, 
either real or imaginary, and we will 
do our best to help him so long as he 
is on the job. When an employee’s 
condition becomes such that it is not 
advisable for him to work, or he 
thinks he is not able to work, he is 
laid off and advised to consult his 
family physician, as we make no at- 
tempt to treat men who are laying 
off and not able to work. Neither 
is it the policy of the Company to 
treat the members of any Armco’s 
men’s families. 


The physicians and nurses try to 
keep in close touch with the kind of 
work the men are doing in the shops, 
not only that they may better under- 
stand how this, that or the other 
accident happened, but that they may 
know the men themselves. This per- 
sonal acquaintance gives each a bet- 
ter understanding of the other and 
greatly facilitates the work which is 
of mutual interest to the Company 
and injured employee. 

The Physical Examination Depart- 
ment is primarily a- safeguard to the 


health of the employees. Each and 
every applicant for employment is 
given a careful physical examination. 
This is of great assistance to the Em- 
ployment Department in placing a 
man in the position for which he is 
best suited physically and mentally. 
Subsequent examination and treat- 
ment are given to men whose health 
requires it and not infrequently de- 
fects and incipient disease conditions 
are detected which can be corrected 
before they become serious and with- 
out the loss of time to the patient. 
These consist principally of diseases 
of the heart, kidneys, lungs and 
similar afflictions. 

A careful record is kept of all the 
work done by the Department. In 
the case of accidents the nurse or 
physician who attends the injured 
employee takes a complete history of 
the case, giving the man’s name, 
check number, nationality, residence, 
whether married or single, time of 
service for Company, experience at 
kind of work he was doing when in- 
jured, time, location and how acci- 
dent happened, nature and extent of 
injury, whether or not injury has 
been neglected, etc. In the case of 
a more serious injury the Safety En- 
gineer is notified at once. He im- 
mediately investigates to determine 
whether or not the accident is due 
to any existing condition in the mill. 
If so, he gets busy. But if the evi- 
dence given in the history of the case 
indicates that the accident might 
have been the result of a defect of 
hearing, sight.or some other physical 
or mental defect, steps are taken at 
once to correct this. If this can not 
be done, the Company physician 
usually recommends a transfer to 
some such work where the injured 
employee will not be as liable to in- 
jury or to injure some one else. 

In case a man is laid off either on 
account of accident or sickness, his 
brass check or breast pin is taken up 
by the physician or nurse who at- 
tends him and he is given a receipt 
for it. The check is sent to the clock 
house with the laid-off slip and the 
timekeeper lifts his time card and re- 
places it with a red card. When the 
employee is able to resume work he 
goes to the clock house and gets his 
red card, takes it to the Hospital, has 
it O.K.’d for him to return to work, 
and his brass check is then returned 
to him. This is done as a precaution 
against a possible relapse or injury 
due to weakness. 

If it is noted from his clinical rec- 
ord that an employee is a frequent 
sufferer from headaches, dizziness, 
cough, constipation or other ailment, 
he is not infrequently asked to report 
either at the Physical Examination 
Department or Hospital for a careful 
examination to determine the cause 
of the trouble. If in the opinion of 


the Company physician a sputum, 
blood, urine or X-Ray examination is 
necessary to determine the cause, it 
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is done free of charge. Since no man 
can do his best when he is sick, the 
Company feels that it is only “good 
business” to keep their men well and 
on the job, as they make steadier and 
more efficient workmen. The Com- 
pany realizes that it is safeguarding 
its own best interests when it safe- 
guards the health of its employees. 

Through the Physical Examination 
Department, the Hospital and vari- 
ous dispensaries, the Medical Depart- 
ment uncovers many incipient cases 
of heart, lung, liver, teeth, stomach, 
kidney and bladder trouble—troubles 
that afflicted employees often little 
suspect. Troubles that come like a 
thief in the night and undermine the 
system before the victim is aware. 
The sad thing is, that some come too 
late for any physician to do them 
much good. 


Eight years ago it was not uncom- 
mon to have four or five bad cases 
of heat cramps a day, cases that not 
only required the services of the doc- 
tors and nurses, but the services of 
their fellow workmen to hold them 
down and to assist in massaging their 
cramping muscles. For the past four 
or five years heat cramps such as we 
used to have are nearly unknown. 
We still have in the spring and sum- 
mer a few cases of heat exhaustion, 
but no such cases as we once had. 
The Medical Department feels it has 
played no little part in eliminating 
the cause of these, as well as many 
other condition swhich are injurious 
to the health of employees. 


A chemical and bacteriological ex- 
amination of the drinking water sup- 
ply is made at regular intervals to in- 
sure wholesome quality of water at 
all times in the shops. 


The Medical Department, in addi- 
tion to the care of injured and sick 
employees, has worked hand in hand 
with the Safety and Sanitation De- 
partment in their untiring efforts to 
safeguard all dangerous machinery 
and to improve the working condi- 
tions in the shops. The physicians 
from time to time not only go on in- 
spection trips through the shops, for 
the purpose of becoming better 
acquainted with the men and their 
work, but to detect conditions which 
might be injurious to the health of 
the men. 


Systematic educational talks are 
also given to various groups of em- 
ployees in the shops along the line of 
safety and preventive medicine. It 
is believed that it is better to prevent 
an accident than to take care of it 
after it has occurred, and for the 
Same reason it is far better to remove 
the cause of sickness and disease, 
thus preventing employees from be- 
coming sick, than to treat them after 
they are ill. There is no more im- 
portant and necessary work in the 
fleld of Industrial medicine and sur- 
gery than guarding the life and 
health of the workers. 


Industrial medicine and surgery is 
one of the greatest specialties in the 
realm of medicine, for it not only 
anticipates the care of a man when 
he becomes sick or injured, but it 
includes th ewhole field of preventive 
medicine and the eradication of the 
cause of disease. It means better, 
healthier and happier citizenship.— 
Armco Bulletin. 





BOATMAN MUST HAVE 
$2,221 A YEAR FOR 
A FAMILY OF FIVE 


Does it cost a member of the 
Boatmen’s Union more or less 
to live than it costs the other 
workers? You may give your 
own answer after reading the 
following general summary pre- 
pared by F. Paul Vaccarelli, 
Business Agent of the Union in 
New York. 


RSE err eres $625.00 
Clothing: 

TET intone Sh cwneceewee ees 92.00 

IN vidios cwabecensesoes 87.00 

ee ee 57.00 

Girt, B tO 10 FOR. ccc ccces 37.50 

Boy, © GS F SOs scccccccs 39.50 
IE ln eigc saa cade Celanese 576.00 
Fuel a eS ee eee 180.00 
Insurance and savings........ 150.00 
Health ....sscccccscccccscece 60.00 
CDE LE 50.00 
IED i:5 5 dig-encerdneinaanseoier 20.00 
EE Wiss kaconascuee sakes 55.00 
Organizations (church, labor 

ee EO eer rrr re 24.00 
Comforts (tobacco, candy, gifts, 

GE piecduncguekssbenusews 43.00 
IE, 60a ssanaceemeees 50.00 
Miscellaneous sesqnatng, 

stamps, barber, Etc.).. 75.00 

I cancinawces ; .$2,221.00 











VACATION ALLOWANCES 

A middle-west auto industry has 
adopted the following vacation plan: 
Office employees, six months service, 
one week vacation with pay; one year 
service or longer, two weeks with 
pay. Factory employees on weekly 
or monthly salary, (Superintendents, 
Foremen, Factory Clerks, etc.) one 
years’ service or longer, one week’s 
vacation with pay. 

In addition to the above allowance 
for vacation to salaried factory em- 
ployees, pay for excused absences for 
sickness, etc., will be governed as fol- 
lows: all being based on continuous 
employment; less than six months, 
no time allowance; six months to one 
year, three days full time, three days 
half time; one year to eighteen 
months, six days full time, six days 
half time; eighteen months to two 
years, ten days full time, ten days 
half time; two years and over, four- 
teen days full time,, fourteen days 
half time. 


Miss Gladys Gaylord is organizing 
a Service Department for Logan 
Johnson, Ltd., Boston. She was for- 
merly with the Clinton Wire Cloth 
Co., Clinton, Mass. 


THRIFT PLAN OF A 
PHILADELPHIA CONCERN 
Rule 1.—Deposits will be received 


Tuesday morning only at the Em- 
ployment Department, and “Tuesday 
afternoon only at the Main Office. 

Rule 2.—Interest will be allowed 
on sums of Five Dollars and multi- 
ples thereof for full calendar months, 
at th erate of 7.30 per cent. a year, 
3.65 per cent. being paid by the 
Trust Company, 3.65 per cent. by The 
Company. 

Rule 3.—No interest will be al- 
lowed for any fractional part of a 
month, nor for sums under Five Dol- 
lars, nor will interest be allowed 
where an account has not been con- 
tinued with the Club for six (6) 
calendar months. 

Rule 4.—This Card must be pre- 
sented whenever money is deposited, 
together with a yellow deposit slip 
properly filled out. The card must 
be surrendered when account is 
closed. 

Rule 5.—No payment will be made 
of money in deposit or the interest 
thereof except to the owner of this 
Card in person, or upon his or her 
written order; the surrender of the 
Card being necessary in all cases. 

Rule 6.—The Club requires ten 
days’ notice of the intended with- 
drawal of any money. 

Rule 7.—This Card is not trans- 
ferable. 








OPEN SHOP PRINCIPLE UPHELD 


Upholding the Open Shop, the de- 
bating team of the University of 
Pittsburgh defeated the team repre- 
senting George Washington Univer- 
sity, at Washington, D. C., on the 
question ‘‘Resolves that the principle 
of the Closed Shop should be estab- 
lished in American Industry.” The 
Chairman was U. S. Senator Lenroot, 
Wisconsin; the judges being Hon. 
Clay Stone Briggs and Hon. Rufas 
Hardy, Texas, and Hon. Robert Luce, 
Massachusetts. 


Members of the Goodyear Relief 
Association are being given the privi- 
lege of taking an additional $1,000 
worth of life insurance through what 
is known as “yearly term insurance.” 
At twenty years of age the policy 
costs $4.60 a year; at 25, $4.98; at 
30, $5.73; at 35, $6.66; at 40, $7.96. 
The rate of increase is a few cents 
each year. If a policy holder leaves 
the Company, he may convert it into 
straight life policy by paying the in- 
surance company issuing the policy, 
the difference in rate. 


Under the direction of the Ameri- 
canization Educational Exposition, 
Inc., an Americanization Exposition 
is being held from May 29 to June 
12, in the Grand Central Palace, New 
York. Exhibits of all kinds, which 
will stimulate thought or inspire 
active interest in Americanization 
work are being shown. 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK ABOUT ITP 
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WAR DEPARTMENT 
Washington 
April 14, 1920. 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
West Orange, N. J. 
Dear Sirs: 

Former service men, who are technically 
trained and specialists in various lines of work, 
are continuing to ask the assistance of the . 
War Department to establish themselves in 
civilian positions, which promise a future. 
Many of these men have taken positions where 
their training helps them very little, and it is 
the policy of this department to try to place 
the right man in the right place, thereby hav- 
ing a better satisfied group of men and in- 
creased production. 

We are calling upon the various firms 
throughout the Pay oy to assist us in this 
work, believing that in ome they will secure 
men who will an asset to their organization. 
The enclosed list will give you an idea of the 
various types we have in our active file. Will 
you be kind enough to consider this and advise 
us if you can use, now or in the near a, 
the services of any of these men. We should 
also welcome any suggestions from you to 
assist us in making this department 100 per- 
cent. efficient. 


Very truly yours, 
"Ml ATH EW Ww C. SMITH, 
te Col Ss. 


ie &. T. “Thomas, 


Capt., A. S., S. R. C. 


April 21, 1920. 
Lieut. Colonel Mathew C. Smith, 
Service and Information Branch, 
Office of the Secretary of War, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir 

On April 14, you addressed a letter to Thos. 
A. Edison, Inc., in which you stated that 
former service men who are technically trained, 
were still asking assistance from the War De- 
partment to establish themselves in civilian 
positions. 

The writer was very much interested in your 
inquiry because he thought that the need for 
assistance on the part of the Government in 
behalf of former service men had long since 
ceased. With the tremendous demand that 
there is for all kind of personal services in 
almost every part of the United States, it is 
rather surprising to think that there are very 
many men who are having difficulty getting 
into satisfactory positions. 

I am greatly interested in the subject and 
would like to ask whether the majority of 
these men are not employed at all, or are 
employed and are seeking different positions? 
I am also interested in getting your slant on 
the question as to whether or not the War 
Department is “coddling” the ex-soldier too 
much by continuing to encourage him to look 
to them for assistance of this kind rather than 
stand on his own feet and meet the problems 
of life as do other men? 


vom ve 
ARE M OOO NES, 
ae of Personnel. 
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WAR DEPARTMENT 
Washington 


April 22, 1920. 
Mr. Mark M. Jones, 
Director of Personnel, 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
Orange, New Jersey. 
Dear Sir: 

Your letter of April 21 received. 

It might be well for us to explain that many 
of these men have positions which they ac- 
cepted upon discharge, taking the best they 
could get so that they might earn a living. In 
many cases, these positions are not in line 
with their training and education, and they 
are now taking advantage of this department 
whose duty it is to assist them in making a 
connection where their former experience will 
assist them in advancement. We have tried 
to refrain from anything that would be classed 
as pampering these men, and you no doubt 
will be pleased to know that we have been suc- 
cessful in placing many of them in positions 
that have been an asset to themselves as well 
as their employers. 

Hoping that you will accept this explana- 
tion in the spirit in which it is given, we are 


Very truly yours, 
MATHEW C. SMITH, 
Lt. Colonel G. S. 
By S. T. Thomas, 
Cot., A. B.S. R C. 





WHAT THE MAGAZINES OFFER 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT (April)— 
Trade Unionism and Temperment. 
Fresh Air and Production. 
qrners Management Was at Fault. 
e Packard Co-Operative Store. 
The Standard Day’s Wor! 
Kansas Court of Tedieoerial Relations. 
The Mathematics of Labor Turnover. 
Prevention of Fatigue in Industry. 
Time and Job Analysis in Management. 
Wage Incentive Plans in Ship Building. 
Employment and Labor Maintenance. 
INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT (May)— 
Hoover on Industrial Relations. 
The Industrial Conference. 
Employee Representation in Standard Oil. 
The Taylor Society. 
Prevention of Fatigue in Industry. 
Employment and Labor Maintenance. 
FACTORY (May 1)— 
Your Housing Problem. 
Lincoln Moor Production Plan. 
Grouping Workers to Get Best Results. 
Garden “ah that Cheer a Factory. 
IRON AGE (March 25)— 
Trains Geetutives 1 in It’s Own Plant (West- 
inghouse). 
AMERICAN MACHINIST (March 25)— 
Hospital Work in Machine Tool Plant. 
INDUSTRY (April .1)— 
A Political Movement that Prefers Class to 


Country. 
The Inter-Racial Council of the United 
States. 
BUSINESS DIGEST AND INVESTMENT 
EEKLY (April 6)— 
The Proposed Tax on Sales. 
MONTHLY LABOR REVISE (March)— 
by | yeas Movement in the United 


Comparison of Canadian Workmen’s Com- 
nsation Laws. 
pre, and Hours of Labor in Cigar and 
en’s Comics Industries. 
Duration of 


Earners’ Disabilities. 
Prevention a7 


s ccidents by the Statistical 
THE BULLETIN OF ASSOCIATED GEN- 
ERAL CONTRACTORS (March)— 
Das “Yedustea Relations On The Square 


iagleress Face Grave Dangers. 


FORBES (April 3)— 
— to Install Educational Classes. 
How Holland Employer Sizes Us Up. 
FORBES (April 17)— 
Industry and University Now Linked. 
is Company Has Happy Workers. 
BUSINESS DIGEST (April 17)— 
Letting Employees See The Other Side. 
100%, (April)— 
aking Our ae 5 
Winning Workmen 
a oy the Job. 
Building the 1eabstrial Home. 
Putting Office Salaries On a Fairer Basis. 
JOURNAL OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 
p ——- 
Twenty Years’ Experience of the Notifica- 
tion of Industrial Disease. 
The Industrial Dental Clinic from the Stand- 
point of the Industrial Surgeon. 
THE SURVEY nt 20)— 
Attacking the Housing Problem. 
The Social Workshop. 
THE SURVEY (April 10)— 
Democratic Community Organization. 
THE SURVEY (April 17)— 
Workers By Brain. 
PRINTERS INK (April 1)— 
Keeping In Touch With Employees. 


Dollar Buy More. 
Bonus. 


EDUCATIONAL 
TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT COURSE, 


West Side Y. M. C. A., 318 West 
57th Street, New York, two semes- 
ters, 32 weeks. Write Educational 
Department for details. 

FOREIGN TRADE SCHOOL, West 
Side Y. M. C. A., 318 West 57th 
Street, New York. Evening ses- 
sions, begins October 1; thirty- 
two weeks. Write as above. 

SMITH COLLEGE TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK, 
Summer Session. Write Director, 
eare of school, Northampton, 
Mass., for booklet and further in- 
formation. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


TACKLING EMPLOYMENT PROB.- 
LEMS.—Proceedings, Twelfth Meetingg As- 
sembly of Civil Service Commissions. Ob- 
tained from John T. < Secretary- Treas- 
re 1724 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


DEMOCRATIC INDUSTRY. — Joseph 
= P. J. Kennedy & Sons, New York, 

REBELS.—Marie Ganz, Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York, $2.00. 

PROBLEMS OF LABOR.—Daniel ort 
field, The H. W. Wilson Co., New York, $1.8 

ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT Die: 
VENTION IN MACHINE BUILDING.— 
Bulletin No. 256, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Worege 2 

T Decisions: ON WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION LAW, JUNE, 1918—DE- 
CEMBER, 1919, NEW WoRK —apeeeee Bul- 
letin, Department of Labor, Albany, p A 

THE WAE SETTING PROCESS. —Bulle- 
tin No. 44, Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, Washington, m 

Cc MUNITY AMERICANIZATION. — 
Fred cartes Butler, Bulletin No. 76, U. S. 
Duet - ees on, Washington, D. C. 

NTS AND ACCIDENT  PRE- 
viwsion IN MACHINE’ BUILDING, 
Bulletin_No. 256, Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The NON-PARTISAN LEAGUE.—Herbert 
Gaston, Harcourt, Brace & oat 1 West 47th 
Street, — York City, $1.7 

BOLSHEVISM AT WORK.—William T. 
Goode, settee Brace & mow 1 West 47th 
Street, New York City, $1.0 

THE HUMAN FACTOR. IN INDUSTRY. 
You tes and Fleisher, MacMillan Co., New 

or 

WHAT THE WORKERS WANT.—Arthur 
Gleason, Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 1 West 
47th Stree, New York City, $2.50. 


Twelve of the 1227 employees of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
lis, have been with the company over 
40 years; 44 over 30 years; 112 over 
20 years; 254 over 10 years, 396 over 
5 years; 510 over 3 years and 647 
over 2 years. 
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FOLLOW-UP 


Every Director of Personnel worthy 
of the name is continually experi- 
menting with new schemes to im- 
prove the effectiveness of his depart- 
ment. The following account is a 
record of such an experiment. It 
gives the experience of a large indus- 
trial concern with a follow-up system 
of engagements. 

The concern in question consists of 
a group of plants manufacturing a 
variety of machine parts. It em- 
ploys on the average about 7000 
workers. The concern is located in 
a rapidly expanding industrial center 
in the East and competition for labor 
is keen. A _ centralized Personnel 
Department functions for all the 
plants. 


“Up to the middle of last year,” 
says the Director of Personnel in tell- 
ing about the experiment, ‘“‘we con- 
centrated the bulk of our efforts on 
selection, or the problem of getting 
the right man for the job. Selection 
will probably continue to be our 
most important function, but last 
summer the continually tightening 
labor market and the increase in 
turnover due to the attractions held 
out to our workmen by new plants 
opening up in th edistrict, caused us 
to temporarily shift our emphasis. 

“Tt was with the latter idea in view 
that a follow-up system of engage- 
ments was tentatively initiated in 
one of our plants in August 1919. It 
proved so successful that it was grad- 
ually extended to some of the other 
plants. During the seven months 
elapsing since the system was in- 
augurated, 964 engagements have 
been followed up. As regards most 
of the plants it can be truthfully said 
that lack of time on the part of the 
employment interviewers was the 
only reason why every man employed 
during that time was not given a fol- 
low-up interview, as the system has 
amply demonstrated its value. 


“The follow-up system consists in 
keeping tabs on the progress of all 
new workers. Three days after a 
man goes on a job he is visited by the 
employment interviewer who hired 
him. The interviewer aims to draw 
the new worker into a frank discus- 
sion regarding his job. Causes for 
dissatisfaction are discovered and 
eliminated if possible, before they 
have an opportunity to work mis- 
chief. Misunderstandings and mis- 
conceptions are smoothed away. If 
it is found that a man is palpably 
unsuited or has a dislike for the 
work which cannot be overcome, a 
transfer is arranged if possible. One 
month later the new worker is again 
Visited by the interviewer and any 
hew grievances which may have 
arisen are considered. A third in- 
terview takes place after the em- 
Ployee has been on the job six 
months. 

The interviewer keeps a follow-up 
file. Whenever a new worker is 





VACATION SHUT-DOWN 


Do you close down each year 
for vacation? 

Please tell us of any industry 
which does? 

We want to compile a list of 
those who do it. 

If your steno is sick or away 
and you don’t use an Ediphone, 
write the name of the firm on 
any old slip of paper, give their 
address and say they shut down 
for vacation period. 

We depend upon your co- 
operation. 











taken on, a follow-up card is made 
out. On the card is entered various 
personal facts concerning the worker, 
which will be valuable to the inter- 
viewer in his first follow-up inter- 
view. The substance of this inter- 
view and of all subsequent interviews 
is also recorded on the card. The in- 
terviewer, by showing that he re- 
members what was the subject of 
conversation in the previous talk, 
demonstrates his sincerity. 


“Interviewers report hundreds of 
workers saved to the concern as the 
result of these interviews. The new 
worker generally has a feeling of 
gratitude to the employment depart- 
ment interviewer as the man whom 
he thinks has given him his job. He 
is both surprised and flattered at the 
intimate knowledge which the inter- 
viewer exhibits of his- particular 
problems, and is pleased at the con- 
tinued interest shown in his pro- 
gress. Add to this the fact that the 
interviewer has no direct authority 
over the worker and may therefore 
be regarded as a confidante, and it is 
easily seen why the worker will tell 
the interviewers things concerning 
which he would hesitate to speak to 
the foreman. Our foremen are be- 
ginning to realize this and in many 
instances now call in the interviewer 
to smooth out difficulties and elimin- 
ate causes for dissatisfaction in their 
departments. 


“A striking example of how the 
follow-up system develops efficient 
loval employees out of unpromising 
material, is afforded by the case of a 
young man in one of our assembling 
departments. This young man, 
though ambitious, was unskilled and 
inexperienced and was started at 
what he considered an insufficient 
rate. On three different occasions 
the interviewer found him on the 
point of quitting. Each time he 
reasoned with him and advised him 
to stick. As a result of this advice 
the man did stick and six months 
later had more than doubled his 
earnings. Recently he came volun- 
tarially to the interviewer and 
thanked him for his sound advice. 


“One caution must be sounded 
with regard to a follow-up system. 
The idea must first be sold to divi- 
sion and departmental heads in order 
that they will be willing to cé-operate 
with the interviewer in putting his 
recommendations in effect. Without 
such co-operation follow-up inter- 
views are nothing more than polite 
conversation, and the workingman 
has better use for his time. 

“In one of our plants the system 
was killed at birth because of neglect 
to heed this caution. A perfunctory 
consent had been obtained from the 
division manager to put the plan in 
effect, but a real opportunity to win 
over the foremen was not afforded. 
The manager was so little interested 
that he neglected even to inform 
them of what was to be attempted. 
He of course was not sold. When 
the representative of the employment 
department arrived to begin his in- 
trviews he was met by the foremen 
with blank amazement. Owing to 
his authority from the manager he 
was allowed to proceed, but the fore- 
men variously treated him with open 
hostility, suspicion or derision. The 
workmen got the idea that he was 
some harmless crank and naturally 
the whole plan fell through. 

“Lay a good foundation before 
you try to put up the superstruc- 
ture.”’ 


KENNEDY-FISHER DEBATE 


A debate which wound up like a 
meeting of a mutual admiration so- 
ciety, was held in Boston on Friday, 
April 23, under the auspices of the 
Boston group. Dudley Kennedy and 
Boyd Fisher were pitted against each 
other and the subject was “The Fu- 
ture of Industrial Relations and Em- 
ployment Management.” 

The proceedings will be published 
by the Boston Association and for a 
consideration a copy may be secured 
if you address Halph Wells, the Sec- 
retary of the Association, at 6 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, and thén comply 
with the regulations as he states 
them. 

The debate calls to mind again the 
fact that when those who supposedly 
have differences get together and talk 
them over they find themselves to be 
substantially in accord. 


Experiences in Job Analysis was 
the topic of Dwight T. Farnum, Vice- 
President of the Society of Industrial 
Engineers, at the April meeting of 
the Employment Managers’ Associa- 
tion of the St. Louis Industrial Dis- 
trict. The mechanics of job analysis 
were shown through the aid of charts 
and diagrams. 


If all your people were in the East 
and you were in the West, wouldn’t 
you want to get back home? We 
know an experienced employment 
man in this predicament. 
tell you more about him? 


Shall we 
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SPEEDING PRODUCTION 


The C. W. Ferguson Collar Com- 
pany of Troy is putting into effect a 
well organized plan which capitalizes 
individual effort and teaches that the 
award should be to him or her who 
hustles. 


The factory has been organized in- 
to four “I Am Producing More” 
teams—the Whites, Crimsons, Blues 
and Purples, with a Captain and 
three Lieutenants for each team. 
The employees of each department 
are to be divided equally on the four 
teams and the Lieutenants are so 
selected that each department has a 
Lieutenant of each team in it so that 
the interests of each team are prop- 
erly looked after. Different colored 
buttons have been provided for all 
employees, showing the team _ to 
which they belong, with the slogan 
“I Am Producing More.” 


All new workers brought in by em- 
ployees are credited to the teams of 
which such employees are members 
and the employees bringing in the 
new workers are given a liberal sum 
of money for their personal effort, 
providing the new employee stays not 
less than two months. All new 
workers brought in up to April 1 are 
to participate in the cash prizes given 
their teams. New workers not 
brought in by the members of any 
team are apportioned equally among 
hte four teams. The firm has set 
aside weekly a sum of money, based 
on a stated amount per dozen, for all 
work finished in excess of their nor- 
mal production and the finished pro- 
duct will be based on the number of 
— of inserting produced each 

ay. 

A large record board shows the 
number of dozens turned out each 
day of the week. It also shows the 
report of the preceding week and the 
sum of money which has accumu- 
lated to that date, to be divided 
among the various teams at the close 
of the contest. This record board 
also shows daily the standing of the 
four teams. The total amount of 
the cash dividend to be divided 
among the teams as follows: To the 
winners, one-half of the entire sum; 
to th esecond team, one-quarter; to 
the third team, three-sixteenths, and 
to the fourth team, one-sixteenth. 


All workers are to get one week’s 
vacation with pay, based on their 
average weekly earnings. Increased 
production of each operator increases 
the amount he or she will receive as 
vacation pay. This vacation pay is 
in addition to the amount set aside 
for the contest. 


All employees, no matter what 
team they are on, win something, and 
the plans are an incentive to all 
workers to spur the members of their 
team to individual effort to win first 
re The contest ends July 3, 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 


President Reilly addressed a spe- 
cial meeting of the St. Paul Associa- 
tion, St. Paul, Minn., on the evening 
of April 26th, on the topic of Indus- 
trial Relations. 

“Rating of Employees as a Means 
of Increasing Production,” was the 
topic of Prof. Henry C. Link, United 
States Rubber Co., and Harry A. 
Hopf, Federal Reserve Bank, at the 
April meeting of the New York Exec- 
utives’ Club. Dinner preceeded the 
business session and speaking. 

Ordway Tead, Bureau of Industrial 
Research, New York, spoke on ‘‘La- 
bor Audit and Job Analysis” at the 
April session of the Jersey City (N. 
J.) Employment Managers’ Associa- 
tion. Dinner preceeded the session. 

Newark Council listened to Frank 
M. Gilbreth, President of Frank M. 
Gilbreth, Inc., at the April meeting. 
He spoke on “A Greater Scope for 
Personnel Work.” Several new mem- 
bers were introduced. 

Officers and members of the Board 
of Directors of the National Associa- 
tion were guests of the Pittsburgh 
group at the April session. The 
group amended its by-laws to allow 
of a more complete membership of 
Pittsburgh concerns. 

The Indianapolis group has elected 
these officers: President, Henry E. 
Harris, Premier Motor Co.; Vice- 
President, John J. Swan, Prest-O-lite 
Co.; Secretary, Miss Isabelle Drum- 
mond, Indianapolis Glove Co.; Treas- 
urer, F. M. Bartlett, Diamond Chain 
and Manufacturing Co. 

Men and women interested in in- 
dustrial relations subjects in and 
around Lawrence, Mass., got together 
a few weeks ago and formally organ- 
ized by electing Charles E. Fouhy, 
Smith & Dove Manufacturing Co., 
Andover, Mass., as Chairman, and 
Mr. I. MacNulty, American Woolen 
Co., as Secretary. A committee to 
prepare a Constitution and By-Laws 
and to lay out a program for future 
meetings was appointed. ‘‘Methods 
of Approach” were discussed at the 
first session. 

Production and Industrial Rela- 
tions was the topic of Paul W. Litch- 
field, Vice-President and Factory 
Manager of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co., Akron, at the dinner 
meeting of the Cleveland group, on 
April 9. 

A conference on ‘‘Mutual Benefit 
Associations an dInsurance for Em- 
ployees” was hel don Thursday, April 
8, at the Hotel Vendome, Boston, un- 
der the direction of the Boston 
group. 

President Reilly spoke to eighty 
members of the Employment Man- 
agers’ Group of Seattle, Wash., in 
the Bon Marche tea rooms, that city, 
on April 13. He also spoke to about 
500 at the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce luncheon, on April 16. 

Miss Margaret J. Hashagen, of the 
Joseph & Feiss Co., spoke on ‘The 


CLEVELAND CONCERN 
HAS PENNY BANK 
FOR ITS WORKERS 


The Kaynee Company workers are 
strong for the Penny Bank operated 
by that concern. Although it is 
called the Penny Bank, the deposits 
seldom run less than twenty-five 
cents. It has been operated for a 
number of years and while a few use 
it as a matter of convenience in de- 
positing and withdrawing, the greater 
part consider it a savings bank and 
make regular deposits. The bank 
works to mutual advantage, as it ties 
up the worker to a certain degree, 
although the money is always subject 
to withdrawal. On the other hand, 
it teaches the worker the value of 
systematic savings. 

A pass book modeled on the lines 
of those used by Savings Banks, is 
used, each having its number. An 
envelope is fastened to the front in- 
side cover for the holder to drop his 
money in pending the trip to the 
banking headquarters. The rules are 
few and simple, being as follows: 

Deposits or withdrawals may be 
made any regular working day, but 
not later than one hour before quit- 
ting time. 

On pay days deposits may be made 
immediately after receiving pay en- 
velope. 

The pass book must be presented 
whenever a deposit or withdrawal is 
to be made. 

The loss of the pass book must im- 
mediately be reported. 

The right is reserved at any time 
to pay up and close the account, or 
to refuse to accept any or all de- 
posits. 

All bank books must be turned in 
for audit before interest dates, 
whether they have earned interest or 
not. 

On January 1, April 1, July 1 and 
October 1, interest on all savings de- 
posits of one dollar or more, which 
shall have been on deposit for the 
past three months, will be credited to 
the depositor’s account. 

His interest will be reckoned at the 
rate of five per cent. per year (one 
ven one quarter per cent. per quar- 
ter). 


A State Charter has been granted 
the A. B. Kirschbaum Company Buil- 
ding Asociation of Philadelphia. The 
association will be operated solely for 
Kirschbaum workers. One dollar a 
month a share is paid for about 136 
months when the subscriber will re- 
ceive $200 for each share. 





Present Aspects of Personnel Work 
and Relation to Production,” at the 
April 23 Round Table Conference of 
the Cleveland Group. 


Owing to lack of space, the list of 
books begun in the April issue will 
be completed in the June number. 
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